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Dear friends: 


Tue five Central American coun- 
tries covered in this report are among 
the poorest in all of Latin America. The 
mounting political violence of the last 
few years, combined with floods; 
droughts and earthquakes, have driven 
almost a tenth of Central Americans to 
leave their homes and towns and to 
seek safety elsewhere. 

For over 40 years Catholic Relief 
Services has helped relieve the suffer- 
ing of the victims of natural or man- 
made disasters. But it also does much 


more, promoting community organiza- _ 


tions and economic development so 
that the people in impoverished areas 
can improve their standard of living 
and their ability to deal with such dis- 
asters themselves in the future. As you 
will see frorfi reading these pages, even 
refugees and displaced persons can be 
given the means to produce their own 
food, make their own clothes, or learna 
new trade. In short, CRS is making a 
long-term investment in Central Amer- 
ica as in other regions. Even amidst po- 
litical turmoil, hope for the future is 
possible. 

During 1983 and the first half of 
1984 CRS contributed $1 million 
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to programs directly benefitting 
over 120,000 of these refugees and dis- 
placed persons. In addition, we have 
administered the distribution of over 
$15 million worth of food, medicine and 
clothing donated by governments and 
charitable organizations in other coun- 
tries. In an effort to deal with the 
area’s problems more effectively, and 
in recognition of their similarities 
throughout these five countries, CRS 
has adopted a regional approach to its 
work in Central America. 

Much work remains to be done. We 
have still reached only a small per- 


_ centage of the total number of those af- 


fected by the events of the last few 
years. To do more, Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices depends on the continued support 
of individuals and groups throughout 
the United States. If you would like to 
help, you can send us your contribution 
with the coupon on the last page of this 
newspaper. 

Sincerely, 


Se 


Lawrence A. Pezzullo 
Executive Director 


Estimados lectores: 


A proxtaDAMENTE dos milliones de 
centroamericanos han tenido que 
abandonar sus hogares, huyendo de los 
conflictos entre gobiernos y 
guerrilleros, o los desastres naturales 
como inundaciones y sequias. Los que 
se van a otras regiones de su propio 
pais se llaman desplazados; los que 
cruzan las fronteras a otro pais son 
refugiados. 

La mayoria son mujeres, nifos y 
ancianos. Dos de cada tres son 
salvadorenos, esparcidos por todos los 
paises de la region, desde México hasta 
Panama, con muchos todavia en El 
Salvador pero sin poder regresar a sus 
hogares. Unos 100,000 guatemaltecos se 
encuentran en Mexico y otros 10,000 en 
Honduras. En Honduras también estan 
17,000 indios miskitos de la costa este 
de Nicaragua. 

La responsabilidad de atender a 
estos refugiados y desplazados se 
comparte entre los gobiernos de la 
region, el Alto Comisionado de las 
Naciones Unidas para los Refugiados 
(ACNUR o UNHCR), y las 
organizaciones religiosas 0 
humanitarias como Catholic Relief 
Services (CRS) que proporcionan tanto 


recursos humanos como recursos 
monetarios. Estos son donados por 
individuos y groupos de los Estados 
Unidos. Si usted quiere ayudar, puede 
mandarnos su contribucion con el 
formulario que'se encuentra en la 
ultima pagina de este informe. 
Sinceramente, 


Lawrence A. Pezzulo 
Director Ejecutivo 


PERSPECTIVE 


by FATHER VINCENT J. GIESE 


El padre Vincent J. Giese, editor de la revista Our Sunday Visitor, 
acompanado por Beth Griffin, directora de comunicaciones de 
CRS, y Peter Shiras, director asociado para desplazados y 
refugiados de CRS, viajéa El Salvador, Costa Rica y Nicaragua 
en mayo de este ano. Sigue el reportaje de su viaje, junto con 
informes sobre Honduras y Guatemala basados en visitas 
recientes y las experiencias de las personas dedicadas que 


Ei Salvador — In the past four years 
I have visited Central America five 
times on assignment for Our Sunday 
Visitor, but this was my first visit to El 
Salvador. 

I undertook this assignment with 
some little fear and trepidation, because 
this tiny Republic is torn asunder by a 
senseless war between a military domi- 
nated government and a leftist guerrilla 
insurgency. The people seem fed up with 
both. Some 40,000 have died the past five 
years and over a million have been dis- 
placed by the war. 

Our plane landed at the airport 40 
kilometers outside the capital city of San 
Salvador, and we went immediately by 
car to the port city of La Libertad to visit 
the parish of the Immaculate Conception, 
which is under the pastoral care of two 
American priests and two laywomen from 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is one of three mis- 
sions sponsored by the Cleveland Diocese 
in El Salvador, a remarkable 20-year 
commitment of resources and personnel 
to this poverty-stricken, war-torn country 
of five million people. 

It is the same parish where Sister 
Dorothy Kazel and lay missioner Jean 
Donovan, both from Cleveland, worked 
before they were raped and murdered, 
along with two Maryknoll sisters, by the 
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trabajan con CRS en estos patses. 


military on December 2, 1980. Their 
deaths are still being investigated, with 
little consolation. It was a prayerful be- 
ginning to our visit. 

Another reflective moment came 
when we visited the tomb of Archbishop 
Oscar Romero, also murdered in 1980 
because he was outspoken against the 
oppression being inflicted upon his people. 

Archbishop Romero — an_ un- 
canonized saint of the poor throughout 
Central America — is buried in the Cathe- 
dral in San Salvador, the scene of violence 
the day he was buried. His picture can be 
found everywhere in Central America, 
especially on the doors of the displaced 
people, orphanages, diocesan offices, co- 
operatives, and other social institutions; 
his name in graffiti on buildings and walls 
wherever there is concern for the poor. 

His blood, the blood of four religious 
women, and the blood of countless priests, 
sisters, delegates of the Word, catechists, 
members of the Christian base communi- 
ties, have watered the faith of Central 
America, and one day it will bear fruit in 
peace and justice. 

One elderly campesino I met in an 
abandoned, unfinished Church of San 
Roque in San Salvador, where 300 dis- 
placed persons have literally been held 
prisoner for four years, summed it up for 


me. I had asked him why the military 
were afraid of him? ‘‘What was your 
crime?”’ 

He said, ‘‘I believe in God.”’ 

It was his belief in God that gave him 
a thirst for social justice. And now he and 
his companions are marked people, sus- 
pect by the government. In their local 
rural areas, from which they have fled, 
they had committed the unpardonable 
crime of trying to live according to the 
Gospel. Thankfully, the Church is now 
protecting them and looking after them at 
San Roque. But last year two archdioce- 
san church volunteers were picked up by 
the military for delivering food to San 
Roque and spent a year in jail. 

It is a suffering Church in El Salva- 
dor, and that is why the Church in North 
America must come to its aid. The 
Salvadorans are our brothers and sisters 
in Christ. Their suffering must become 
our suffering, their martyrdom ours. 
Archbishop Arturo Rivera y Damas, the 
Archbishop of San Salvador, who suc- 
ceeded the assassinated Archbishop 
Romero, is now a lonely voice speaking 
out weekly in his Sunday homilies against 
the oppression of his people. And his life, 
too, has been threatened because of his 
outspoken condemnation of the violation 
of human rights.O 
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Fleeing the military bombings in the Province of Usulutan, 
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JOURNEYS 


Rafael and Rosarios brought 14 children and grandchildren to Bethania 


INTO THE NIGHT: 


The displaced people of Central America 


text by FATHER VINCENT J. GIESE, Visitor Editor in Chiet 
photos by BETH GRIFFIN and PETER SHIRAS 


A N estimated two million Central 
Americans are now roaming the coun- 
tryside and nestling in cities of Central 
America, Mexico and the United 
States. They are called desplazados 
(displaced people) if they are still 
within their own borders; refugees if 
they have crossed their borders into 
another country. 

They are the poorest of the poor, 
displaced usually by the wars going on 
in their homelands. They are mostly 
campesinos whose families, homes, 
cattle and crops have been devastated 
by military bombings and cross fire 
between warring factions. The great 
majority of them are women, children 
and the elderly. 

Two out of every three refugees in 
Central America are Salvadorans. 

According to the latest UNHCR 
(United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees) figures, there are 242,000 
Salvadoran refugees in the region, 
almost half of whom are in Mexico. An 
estimated 300,000 to 500,000 are in the 
United States. 

The 20,000 Salvadoran refugees in 
Honduras escaped across the border 


from military operations carried out by 


the Salvadoran armed forces. Many 
settled along the Honduran border, but 
there is a movement to relocate them 
again, against their will, from their 
camps in Colomoncagua and Mesa 
Grande inland to the Olancho Province. 

The number of Salvadoran refugees 
in Belize, a tiny Central American 
country once called British Honduras, 
has been placed at 7,000; another 50,000 
to 100,000 are in Guatemala, many 
living clandestinely. More than half the 
region’s refugee population is presently 
in Mexico (between 120,000 and 150,000 
Salvadorans and 100,000 Guatemalans). 
Another 10,000 Salvadorans are in Costa 
Rica, 1,000 in Panama, and 22,000 in 
Nicaragua. Meanwhile, 17,000 Miskito 
Indians have fled Nicaragua into Hon- 
duras. The entire region has been af- 
fected by the movement of displaced 
people. 

Inside El Salvador itself, there are 
a half million Salvadoran 
desplazados, of whom 225,000 are re- 
ceiving assistance from the United 
States AID program which is channeled 
through the Salvadoran government: 
160,000 are receiving church aid from 
an ecumenical group, administered by 


the Catholic Archdiocese of San Salva- 
dor, in which Catholic Relief Services 
also participates. Additional aid comes 
through the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). A great number re- 
ceives no aid at all. 

Our report begins in E] Salvador. 

Traveling with a team from Catho- 
lic Relief Services, my journey in El 
Salvador began Thursday morning, 
May 3, when our plane from Managua, 
Nicaragua, touched down at 8:30 a.m., 
some 40 kilometers outside the capital 
city of San Salvador. My companions 
were Beth Griffin, communications di- 
rector of CRS, New York; and Peter 
Shiras, associate director for displaced 
people and refugees, who is based in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


May 3: Journey into the Salvadoran 
countryside 

El Salvador is a tropical land of 
rugged mountains, cone-shaped 
volcanos, green valleys and scenic 
lakes. Its breathtaking beauty belies 
the underlying social unrest that has 
torn the country asunder the past five 
years, resulting in 60,000 deaths. It is 
the war raging in E] Salvador that is 


the immediate cause of the 
desplazados and refugees. 

Where they have gone, how they 
live, who is taking care of them is the 
subject of this report. 


LA LIBERTAD 

Our first stop was the port city of 
La Libertad, where we caught up witha 
U.S. priest, Father Bob Reidy, who 
heads a team of priests and lay workers 
in the parish of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which embraces 250,000 Catho- 
lics in the area as it reaches out into the 
hillside villages. The parish is sup- 
ported by the Cleveland, Ohio Catholic 
diocese, which has been sponsoring 
missionary programs in El Salvador 
for 20 years. 

In addition to pastoral work at 
Immaculate Conception, where some 
1,500 attend Mass on Sunday, the Cleve- 
land.team finds itself knee-deep in 
work with the desplazados in La 
Libertad, ‘‘where their effect on unem- 
ployment burdens the city, but where 
they are accepted by the local people 
without resentment,’’ according to Fa- 
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A breathtaking view of the hills of El Salvador taken from a cemetery on a hill 
at the village of San Marcos. The cemetery was a polling site May 6 for the 
national presidential election 


Father Bob Reidy, part 
of a team of missioners: | 
in El Salvador from the 
Diocese of Cleveland, 
works among the 
displaced Salvadorans 
in La Libertad. The 
settlement is part of his 
sprawling parish of 
250,00 Catholics, 
Immaculate 
Conception in La 
Libertad 
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ther Bob. The displaced people come 
from Cabanas, Chalatenango and San 
Vicente, where they were tired of 
threats by both the military.and the 
guerrillas. 

The Cleveland team staffs two oth- 
er parishes in EF] Salvador, one in 
Zaragoza nearby and another in the 
now guerrilla-held area of Chirilagua, 
where two priests and three nuns make 
up the team. All in all there are 14 
Clevelanders working in El Salvador. 

We found our first settlement in the 
countryside near the border of La Paz 
where 200 displaced people have staked 
out a claim on borrowed land, are 
forming a cooperative, and in one and 
one-half years have built 21 housing 
units, eight families to a unit. They 
have come from San Vicente. During 
our visit the rainy season had begun 
and they were planting corn and vege- 
tables. 

After lunch at the rectory in Im- 
maculate Conception parish, where we 
met Father Doug Koesel and Ana Mae 
Mayer, a layworker from Cleveland, 
we left for a settlement in Bethania in 
La Libertad, named after a former 
retreat house which the religious sis- 
ters sold to Médecins du Monde, 
funded in part by EEC for a settlement 
center. It is located some 25 kilometers 
from La Libertad. 


BETHANIA 

Bethania, which opened June 6, 
1982, now is home for 1,400 displaced 
people who fled Chalatenango, San 
Vicente, San Miguel and Usulutan. It is 
located in a beautiful hillside setting 
with permanent-type housing consist- 
ing of 20 units, each of which has 20 
rooms for a total of 120 families. 
Individual or common cooking 
facilities are available, and the diet 
consists of food donated by Catholic 
Relief Services. 

Rafael, the 76-year-old grandfather 
of the family, came here with his wife, 
Rosario, and 13 children and grand- 
children. It all started when the mili- 
tary bombed the area. Both his son and 
daughter-in-law were killed by the 
bombing. A 10-year-old son pulled a 
newborn baby from the dead mother’s 
arms and ran to safety. He still.shows 
his bomb scars, and we saw the scars of 


the explosion on the baby’s back. Five 
children were orphaned. 

The grandparents gathered up the 
grandchildren and other members of 
their extended family and fled-the area. 
It is hard to sort out who is here — 
some of Rafael’s own 12 children, some 
of his grandchildren, some he just took 
in — but there were 16 altogether, and 
grandpa is the only adult male in the 
clan. The rest of the family are scat- 
tered. 

Another family of five (parents and 
three children) fled from Usulutan 
last October. While running from 
the military, they were surrounded, 
captured and taken by helicopter to a 
military base at San Salvador. After 
three days, a family member located 
them and transported them to 
Bethania. 

They told me that only three weeks 
before there was another military 
sweep of their area and that 200 chil- 
dren were left orphans. Twenty of the 
children will be taken in at Bethania. 
Only 78 people survived the sweep. 
Somehow the families at Bethania will 
absorb the orphans. 


ones eens ween cee 


BETHANIA : 

En un campamento llamado 
Bethania viven 1,400 desplazados de 
Chalatenango, San Miguel, San Vicente 
y Usulutan. Han construido veinte 
edificios como viviendas para 120 
familias. Sus alimentos son donados 
por CRS. 

Rafael y Rosario, casados 52 anos, 
llegaron aqui cuando los militares 
bombardearon su pueblo matando a su 
hijo-y a su nuera. Swhijo de diez afios 
salvo a un bebito de los brazos de su 
madre muerta. A Bethania llegaron 
trece ninos de la familia, dos mujeres, 
y Rafael, el unico hombre adulto. 


May 4, San Salvador 
SAN ROQUE 

The abandoned and unfinished 
church of San Roque, our first visit, 
was the most dehumanizing situation 
we were to see on our journey to El 
Salvador. 

Some 275 displaced persons are 
held in prison-like conditions in the 
basement and partly completed upper 
church. Of these, 200 are children. Most 
of the others are women — hardly 
criminals against the government. 


Women and children make up most of the displaced people in Central 
America. In many cases the men have either been killed or have disappeared 


Yet, last August two archdiocesan 
workers were picked up by the military 
while delivering food and medicinal 
supplies to San Roque. The military 
called San Roque a guerrilla camp; 
accused the workers of aid to the 
guerrillas, and held them in custody for 
nearly a year. 

The 40 families living here come 
from San Vicente; some have been held 
here for four years; some leave, others 
are just arriving. Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices supplies food and educational 
materials. 

The night before our visit a baby 
was born in the church. The upper 
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Posters of Archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who was assassinated 
March 24, 1980, are seen at 
settlements of the displaced people 


church becomes a huge dormitory at 
night — at one time 375 were sleeping 
there. A makeshift school of a few pews 
and benches in a closet-like room (not 
our usual parochial school) serves the 
education needs of the children. We 
met one of the sisters who comes 
regularly to teach. 

The community of San Roque has 
elected a team to direct the settlement. 
We met with them as they poured out 
their problems. First of all, being 
closed inside is the major problem. The 
children have no place to play. Then, 
they fear being considered enemies and 
being captured by the military. Their 
crime, one leader said, is to believe in 
God. 

They. have developed a few small 
workshops — pottery, carpentry, shoe- 
making — but space is limited. 

The women were concerned about 
family life. Their families are not 
together. They are away from home. 
Many are widows whose husbands were 
killed by the war. Many of the children 
are orphans. On and on, the litany was 
recited. 

One woman stood tall and strong. 
She told us that many catechists were 
singled out and killed, and their fami- 
lies came here. Then she told her own 
story. 

Her husband was an active mem- 
ber of the Christian base community. 
He was taken by the military, his nose 


was cut off, he was tortured, then 
killed. She was not even allowed to bury 
his body. At the time, she was pregnant 
and has two of her three children with 
her at San Roque. 

Many have seen incredible 
atrocities committed against their 
families and against pregnant women. 
They told of soldiers throwing children 
in the air, then catching them on the 
ends of their bayonets. 

Despite all this, they have kept 
their faith and their hope in God. They 
pray others will respect human rights. 
They have forgiven their oppressors. 
“Perhaps they are weak people. We 
pray that God will enlighten them.”’ 
Their message to us to bring back to the 
Christian community was simple. _ 
“End the war. Cut off the military aid, 
but keep helping us.”’ 


SAN ROQUE 

La iglesia de San Roque se ha 
convertido en una especie de carcel 
para 275 desplazados de San Vicente. 
Acusados por el gobierno salvadorefio 
de ser guerrilleros, no pueden salir de 
la iglesia sin arriesgar la vida. Los 
doscientos ninos no tienen donde jugar. 
CRS contribuye con alimentos y 
materiales educativos pero hay poco 
espacio para las clases. 

A los cristianos de los Estados 
Unidos mandan este mensaje: 
“Terminen la guerra. Paren la 
asistencia militar, pero sigan 
ayudandonos.’’ 


SAN JOSE DE LA MONTANA 

A settlement of 1,500 displaced 
persons is located directly hehind the 
major seminary of San Jose de la 
Montana. At least it is in the open air, 
although the people here are also re- 
stricted in their movements because of 
security reasons. They feel safe here 
under the protection of the Church. 

It all began when Archbishop Oscar 
Romero began taking the displaced 
here in 1979; in 1980, the settlement was 
organized. Over half of them are chil- 
dren. Many of the people here do not 
have documents and are afraid to 
leave. 

But the Salvadoran Conference of 
Bishops has decided to close the settle- 
ment because it is interfering with the 
life of the seminarians. The people are 
distraught. They are afraid to leave. 
They say the reason they are here in the 
first place is because they celebrated 
the Word and were persecuted for it. 
They can’t understand why the Church 
would now turn them out. 

Maria Concepcion, one of the more 
recent arrivals, said her family was 
engaged in farming in San Vicente 
when the military-came and burned 
their crops. ‘‘There was a lot of bomb- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘‘every two or three 
days, and it was getting worse.’’ Her 
family was afraid and decided to leave. 
Her hone was burned. They lost their 
identification papers and their clothes. 
She came here with her three children. 
Hopefully, her husband will follow, 
“because he is getting along in years.”’ 

Why does the army want those 
hills? She cannot answer. ‘‘We don’t 
owe them anything. We are good cam- 
pesinos. We want peace for all of 
Central America. We can’t stand re- 
pression any longer.”’ 


Father Jon Cortina, who teaches at 
the Jesuit University in San Salvador, 
is one of the priests who celebrates 
Sunday Mass at San Jose de la Mon- 
tana. He, too, is upset with the decision 
to move the people out. 

“Nobody pays any. attention to the 
displaced,’’ he told us. ‘“They are being 
treated like little ants. The Church 
must take a stronger stand against the 
war.’’ Right now Archbishop Damas is 
a lonely voice, heard internationally but 
not in his own country, Father Cortina 
says. 

“It is sinful that many in the 
Church, including some bishops, don’t 
know the life of the displaced. No one 
cares. No one visits them,’’ he says. 

“The displaced are the true mas- 
ters of the faith. When I say Mass for 
them, I don’t know how much I help 
them, but I do know they help me. They 
keep my faith and my hopes high. They 
are the last people on earth. They shall 
be the first in the Kingdom.”’ 


Typical row of houses among the displaced at SanJose de la Montana, 
located behind the major seminary in San Salvador 


SAN JOSE DE LA MONTANA 

Detras del seminario de San José 
de la Montana viven 1,500 desplazados. 
Su destino, siempre incierto, lo es aun 
mas ahora desde que la Conferencia 
Salvadorena de Obispos decidio cerrar 
el campamento porque impide el 
funcionamiento del seminario. La 
gente no comprende. Dicen que estan 
aqui porque celebraban la palabra de 
Dios y por eso se les perseguia. Temen 
irse. 

Maria Concepcion vino a San José 
cuando el ejercito comenzo a 
bombardear su region cada dos 0 tres 
dias y quemaron sus cultivos y su casa. 
Perdieron su ropa y sus papeles. ;Las 
rzaones? No las saben. ‘‘No les 
debemos nada. Somos buenos 
campesinos. Queremos la paz para toda 
Centroamérica. No podemos aguantar 
mas la represion.”’ 


Some 275 displaced 
people (200 of them 
children) have been 
confined inside the 
abandoned and 
unfinished church of 
San Roque. They are 
like prisoners there, 
and the children never 
get outside to play. The 
military considers 
them political enemies. 
The Church and 
Catholic Relief 
Services take care of- 
them 
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These long row-huts in San Vicente have about 20 rooms, one family to a room 


SAN VICENTE 

We traveled by Jeep, bumping our 
way along a stretch of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway which was never com- 
pleted. It seems literally carved out of 
the hills. The day was hot, dusty and 
hazy, as we wended our way towards 
the department of San Vicente some 60 
kilometers from San Salvador. It was 
our first journey into the so-called 
‘conflicted area,’’ where the military 
and the guerrillas keep exchanging 
territory. The more the fighting contin- 
ues, the more the people become dis- 
illusioned with both sides. 

The atmosphere was a little more 
tense when we visited, because the next 
day was national election day, and no 
one knew for sure what the other side 
was up to. There were threats of 
guerrillas mining the roads, but they 
were nice about it — they put up 
warning signs. 

We were anxious to make this trip 
to several settlements of the displaced 
persons in the town of San Vicente 
itself, because so many of the atrocity 
stories we heard were from people 
fleeing San Vicente and Usulutan, a 
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more endangered area on the other side 

of San Vicente. We did not go that far. 
From time to time we saw white 

flags waving from rooftops as a sign of 


-heutrality, during an uneventful jour- 


ney — except for losing our clutch — 
into San Vicente. While the mechanic 
was fixing the clutch, we toured two 
settlements by taxi. 

The first settlement is in the town 
itself, an open area housing about 2,000 
people, many of them families of sol- 
diers. They live in 20 rowhouses along 
dingy mud streets, with 22 rooms to a 
house. 

Because the settlement houses 
some members of the displaced mili- 
tary families, it receives assistance 
from the United States AID, which is 
administered from San Salvador. 

We spotted a young seminarian 
from the minor seminary in San 
Vicente conducting a catechism class 
for some 200 kids who come regularly. 
A priest, sometimes the bishop, goes 
there for Sunday Mass. 

One family of four told us this is not 
a permanent home for them, but that 
they are not being sent back to their 
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One of the 15 houses where orphans at COAR (Community of Oscar 
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Romero) 


live with a housemother. The orphanage at Zaragoza is directed by Father Ken 
Myers of the Cleveland Diocese. In two years it has grown to 210 orphans 


displaced by the war 
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Many of the displaced settle along railroad tracks, since no one owns the right 


Bape 


of way. In San Vicente the track people are assisted by the United States AID 


program 


home village as the government has 
proposed. They are receiving food. 

- Another family of five brothers and 
sisters, mother and father, all adults, 
have been there four years. They were 
being bothered by the guerrillas who 
were stealing their supplies. They are 
happy at San Vicente and free from 
violence. 

Railroad tracks, because no one 
owns the right of way on either side, 
are a popular settling place for the 
displaced people in the cities. San 
Vicente, where we visited our first 
track settlement, is no exception. An 
estimated 2,000 people huddle along the 
tracks there, where they have thrown 
together small thatch-roofed huts. 
There is no plumbing, no latrines, and 
women do their laundry in a nearby 
murky stream. 

People we talked to say they have 
been getting more food since January 
from the United States. U.S. embassy 
people come from San Salvador to 
distribute it. The U.S. is also paying 
wages for a public works project in the 
area. One man, whose son is in the army, 
said many such families are here. They 


don’t want to go back. They are identi- 
fied with the government CED (Civil 
Defense). The people feel safe here, he 
says. Since they have no money, they do 
things to help themselves.O 


SAN VICENTE 

E] departamento de San Vicente a 
60 kilometros de San Salvador es uno de 
los mas afectados por los conflictos. En 
la ciudad de San Vicente y sus 
cercanias hay varios campamentos de 
desplazados. La Agencia Internacional 
de Desarrollo de los Estados Unidos 
proporciona asistencia a uno de 2,000 
personas, porque muchos de sus 
residentes son familias de militares 
desplazados. Otro asentamiento se ha 
formado a lo largo de las vias 
ferroviarias. Otros dos mil desplazados 
viven aqui, en pequefias chozas, sin 
siquiera letrinas. Lavan su ropa en un 
riachuelo fangoso. 

La embajada estadounidense 
contribuye alimentos y respalda obras 
publicas en el area. Las condiciones de 
los campamentos no son ideals, pero la 
gente se siente segura aqui. 


COSTA RICA 
and NICARAGUA 


San Jose, Costa Rica — From 1951 
until 1970, Francisco Gomez led'a quiet 
life as a Marist brother in El Salvador. 
He knew nothing about the problems of 
the campesinos in his country, although 
he himself was once a farmer. 

All this changed one day for Fran- 
cisco when he decided to leave the 
Marists. His superior, Father Dionysio, 
asked him to work as a layman in the 
pastoral center in Catania in northern 
El Salvador. ‘‘Come for three days to 
our center,” the priest pleaded. 

Three days became 10 years for 
Francisco. He worked at the pastoral 
center from 1970 until 1980, when he 
was forced to flee El Salvador for his 
life. 

In Catania, campesinos had been 
selected from the surrounding parishes 
to take a six-week formation program 
in Bible studies, celebration of the 
Word and leadership training, along 
with technical training from an 
agronomist. 

In three months, they returned for 
another six-week intensive course, and 
six months later those preparing for the 
diaconate came back again. Others 
became eucharistic ministers to go out 
into the remote areas to give Holy 

Communion. 
_  *“Trish"priests and-sisters from 
. Gotera and another group from 
Chirilagua helped with the courses. The 
campesinos were of third- and fourth- 
grade levels, but they were trained to 
take the Word to their remote parishes. 

All was not peaceful. General Gar- 
cia, the minister of defense, threatened 
to bomb their center for being commu- 
nistic. Robert D’Aubuisson, recently 
defeated for president of El Salvador, 
accused the center of training rebels. 
Two of Francisco’s closest col- 
laborators — the mayor of Chirilagua 
and a driver for the priests — were 
killed on June 5, 1980. 

Francisco Gomez was next on the 
list. On June 10, he and his wife fled to 
Costa Rica. 

Most of the 12,000 Salvadoran refu- 
gees now in Costa Rica, who escaped 
between 1980 and 1983,came for similar 
political reasons. By the end of 1981, 


their situation in Costa Rica began to 
deteriorate. Refugees were forbidden 
by the government to work in the public 
sector. They were considered a 
destabilizing threat to peace in Costa 
Rica and a cover for terrorist move- 
ments. Now, few Salvadoran refugees 
are allowed there. 

Francisco Gomez arrived in Hered- 
ia, a town outside San Jose, and joined his 
nephew, Father Higenio Alas, who is a 
Salvadoran priest who fled to Costa 
Rica in 1978. By 2 p.m., Francisco was 
placed in charge of the Salvadoran 
Refugee Center at Fatima parish, 
where Father Alas was pastor. 

Francisco has been doing this work 
now for four years. He and his wife 
have since had a baby. 


Sunday, April 29, Heredia, Costa Rica 

Father Higenio Alas, who now has 
been appointed full-time director of 
Salvadoran refugee projects for the 
Archdiocese of San Jose, invited us to 
Mass this beautiful Sunday morning. 
Mass was celebrated in a two-story 
storefront building in the center of 
Heredia. 

A few benches were shifted around 
in a small darkened room, a room, we 
soon discovered, that would also be- 
come the waiting room during the rest 
of the week for those refugees seeking 
health care and emergency assistance. 

On this day, it was a chapel as 
Father Higenio set up his portable altar 
on a small table. It was a moving 
experience to be part of this Mass and a 
dialogue homily, as these strong people 
of faith, mostly women and children, 
stood up to comment on the Scriptures. 

The theme was love and peace, 
based on a reading from St. Paul. It 
was the Mass of St. Joseph the Worker, 
for Tuesday, May 1, would be his feast 
day, May Day, a big feast in- Central 
America. 

Father Alas, a dynamic man who is 
the father image to all the refugees, 
asked a little girl to comment on the 
Scriptures. 

‘“‘Who is God?”’ he inquired, and 


(Continued on following page) 


Father Vincent Giese of OSV joins in Mass with Father Higenio Alas, director 
of Salvadoran refugees in Costa Rica. A discussion of the Scriptures is taking 


place 
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Displaced campesinos from Potosi, Nicaragua, have been relocated in this dusty 
expanse of land near El Viejo in Chinandega. They were chased out of their 


homes when the Contras from Honduras attacked their village by boat and plane 


(Continued from preceding page) 
everyone was sure she would reply, 
“‘God is Love,”’ because that was the 
theme of the Mass. 

Instead, she surprised the congre- 
gation by saying, ‘‘God is Joy.”’ A 
profound insight, Father Alas said, 
““We must penetrate its meaning.”’ 

The seven-year-old girl continued. 
“‘Jesus was close to His disciples be- 
cause they were His friends. When 
friends come together, especially to 
serve others, there is always great joy: 
So, God is Joy. It is the same today.”’ 

“But what about Jesus on the 
cross?”’ Father Alas asked her. 

“‘Oh yes, He had perfect joy then, 
because at that moment He was 
giving everything He was and had to 
those He loved. He had to be very happy 
at that moment.”’ 

From the mouths of babes come 
true wisdom. 


Monday, April 30 

We were back at the same social 
welfare center for refugees in Heredia. 
It has only been open a few weeks, 
having been moved from Fatima par- 
ish. There is much activity and a lot of 
work to be done. Father Alas pointed 
out that the backyard will become his 
new outdoor chapel. 


A general store inside the center is _ 


open for business where refugees can 
come to buy basic staples and sundries 
at a lower cost than elsewhere and 


where they can sell their agricultural 
products. Corn meal for making 
tortillas was the special of the day. The 
store does about $1,000 per week in 
business and is patronized by 150 people 
a week, mostly to buy basic grains, 
beans, sugar and coffee. 

Catholic Relief Services gave the 
center a grant of $5,000 to increase the 
store’s inventory. 

Upstairs, we met with directors of 
the dispensary, a social worker, a 
psychologist and Francisco Gomez. 
Later, we visited two day-care centers. 

The Salvadoran refugee center in 
Heredia is now reaching some 5,000 of 
the estimated 12,000 Salvadoran refu- 


gees now in Costa Rica. The health =~ 


dispensary cares for 100 families; the 
two day-care centers serve 75 children 
and their families. In addition, there 
are productive agricultural projects, 
emergency relief, counseling and legal 
aid. 

Gabriella Rodrigues, a Costa Ri- 
can psychologist, gave us the overview. 
She was joined by Francisco Gomez, a 
social worker in charge of emergency 
welfare, and others. 

The refugee welfare programs are 
divided into services and productive, 
self-help projects. At present 700 are 
engaged in productive work, mostly 
agricultural, in growing rice, beans, 
corn, sorghum, and raising livestock. 

Most of the Salvadorans come from 
Chalatenango and the eastern p 


Catholic Relief Services helped the Salvadorans in Heredia, Costa Rica, stock 
a general store where they can buy basic foods and sundries at low cost 
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Some 5,000 Salvadoran refugees i in Costa Rica are located in Heredia, putida. 


COSTA RICA 


El Centro Fatima sirve a unos 5,000 de los 12,000 relipaaes 
salvadorenos en Costa Rica. La mayoria de las salvadorenos 
aqui son de Chalatenango y los provincias del este de El 
Salvador. Muchas veces son victimas de los militares de su 
propio pais, a veces por ser cristianos. 

E] Centro les ofrece una tienda donde pueden comprar 
productos basicos a precios bajos, una clincia para atender la 
salud de unas 100 familias, asistencia legal para resolver 
problemas con visas 0 papeles oficiales, y una sicdloga que les 
ayuda a superar el trauma que han experimentado. Dos _ 
guarderias infantiles cuidan algunos de los nifios mientras sus 
padres trabajan. Ademas, hay varios proyectos productivos, 
sobretodo agricolas, financiados por el ACNUR, CRS, y otras 
organizaciones, para que la gente puede empezar a cultivar sus 
propios frijoles, maiz y arroz y criar ganado. 


San José, where they receive emergency aid, medical services, and pexche- 
logical counselligarough various aid programs 


inces of El Salvador. 

They have fled, as Francisco did, 
out of fear of military operations and 
persecution for their Faith. The homes 
and crops of many were burned. ‘‘When 
people realize there is no respect for 
human life, even for people doing the 
work of the Church, there is fear,”’ 
Francisco commented. The military 
confiscated their Bibles and their cate- 
chetical tools as being subversive. 

Gabriella deals with the exiled 
families who want one day to return to 


E] Salvador, but need help to keep their 


children identified with their roots so 
that they, too, will want to go back. 

The formation is given so that they 
can see their time in exile as a positive 
experience, ‘with the hope of returning. 

She has observed many 
traumatized children whose fathers or 
mothers have been killed or have disap- 
peared, or who have experienced vio- 
lence. She helps them through these 
traumas. ~ 

Many children suffer dyslexia, or 
are not able to read or speak because of 
trauma. Some small boys assume the 
father’s role and miss the joys of 
childhood. They grow up too fast. 

The general characteristics of a 
refugee family are family distintegra- 
tion, because of absence of either fa- 
ther or mother; emotional and econom- 
ic problems; lack of affective experi- 
ences; experiences of violence; prob- 
lems integrating into the Costa Rican 
school system; discrimination in the 
schools; and malnutrition. 

When the refugees.arrive, they are 
given a cash subsidy for food, rent and 


utilities, siepenaing on need. Then they 
are put into an educational program 
and productive activities as quickly as 
possible. Funds for all these programs 
come from ECO (a Dutch organization) 
and other European organizations; the 
UNHCR (United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees) ; and Catholic 
Relief Services, to fill the gaps between 
what the Costa Rican government pro-. 
vides. 

Later, we caught up with 23 chil- 
dren from the Fatima day-care center 
who were playing in a nearby park. The 
hope is to expand the program into a 
larger facility in order to care for 90 
children. The children, four to six years 
old, stay at the center while their 
parents are at work. Volunteer Salva- 
doran women assist two women from 
Sweden who operate the center. 

A second day-care center, Los 
Pioneros, cares for 42 children from 
ages three months to 12. Catholic Relief 
Services has given $27,000 since 1983 for 
salaries, food and supplies. The older 
children receive tutoring at the center 


‘after school. 


Our journey to Salvadoran exiles in 
Costa Rica came to an end. A visit to 
displaced people inside Nicaragua was 
our next journey into the night. 


DISPLACED NICARAGUANS 


Wednesday, May 2, Chinandega, Nica- 
ragua 

El Viejo i is a town in the large 
northern province of Chinandega, some 
60 kilometers from Managua, the capi- 
tal of Nicaragua, and not far from the 


Honduran border. 

Chinandega is Marlboro country, 
flat lands, cattle-raising, cotton and 
tobacco growing. It is also an area 
where the counterrevolutionaries come 
across the Honduras border to harass 
the villages and countryside in their 
attempt to overthrow the revolutionary 
Sandinista government. The coun- 
terrevolutionary activity is the be- 
ginning of our story. 

Before the 1979 Sandinista revolu- 
tion, which overthrew the entrenched 
Somoza government, Chinandega was a 
stronghold for the Somocistas who fol- 
lowed Somoza. Many of the families of ' 
the feared Guardia lived in the area. 
Others were engaged in contraband 
activity with livestock across the Hon- 
duran border. The revolution ended all 
that, but many former Somocistas 
joined the Contras in Honduras. Other 
well-to-do families fled to Costa Rica. 

Last December 27, the Contras 
attacked the port city of Potosi in 
Chinandega in the Gulf of Fonseca, not 
far from the port city of Corinto along 
the Pacific Coast. Corinto recently 
made news when the United States 
mined its harbors: Corinto is also the 
city where the Contras had blown up 
some oil storage tanks. 

To date, the largest, most difficult 
and most urgent displacement of Nica- 
ragua’s civilian population has been 
those people who have fled Corinto and 
Potosi, when they were attacked by the 
Contras in October 1983 and January of 
1984... 

Thus far there are an estimated 
100,000 Nicaraguans who have been 
forced to flee-their homes because of 
the war against the counter- 
revolutionaries, especially along the 
borders of Costa Rica and Honduras. 

Conditions under which the dis- 
placed have had to move are different. 
Giving the displaced the attention they 
need in all the regions of the country 
has been a top priority of the govern- 
ment when it comes to distributing 
land, agrarian reform, building new 
homes and improving health care. 

The government and the different 
religious and humanitarian organiza- 
tions within Nicaragua have created 
the National Emergency Committee in 
order to solicit-funds for basic foods, 
clothing and building materials for the 
displaced families. 

Our story begins at a social welfare 
center conducted in El Viejo by five 
Spanish nuns, the Missionary Sisters of 
Mercy of Berriz, a worldwide religious 
order originally from Spain, but also 
with houses in the United States. 


Thad visited this center four years . 


ago, before the Contra military activity 
in the area, when the sisters began 
training paramedics from the villages 
to take care of health needs in this vast 
rural area. Today, there are eight 
clinics in the area and a new hospital is 


under construction... s 


On our recent visit we traveled 
with Sister Begonia, who works with 
the displaced Nicaraguans from Potosi, 
some 20.kilometers from El Viejo ina 
settlement at Petacaltepe. The dis- 
placed fled Potosi on January 6 this 
year ‘‘like Israelites fleeing Egypt,”’ as 
one man expressed it. 

On December 27, 1983, a fishing 
boat was attacked at Potosi by the 
Contras and three were killed. Two 
more attacks were made on the town on 
January 2, a fourth on January 5, all by 
air and boats. 


Six families left on foot by caravan, 


until they arrived at a guest house, 
Hacienda of the Cold Waters, where 
they were taken in. At least they had 
shade and access to water. The owner 
provided milk. A Union of Small Agri- 
cultural Producers and CEPAD, a 
Protestant relief agency, came to their 
rescue with emergency food and helped 
them eventually relocate at 
Petacaltepe near El Viejo. 

There are some 500 people living in 
this settlement, but not all have been 
displaced by the war. Some came after 
the flood in 1982; others because the 
land was better. The rest and the 
newest settlers are from Potosi. 

Two cooperatives have been or- 
ganized now, the last one by the Potosi 
displaced persons who received the 
title to their land several days before 
we visited them. 

That is encouraging to these poor 
campesinos, who had only been at 
Petacaltepe since January 30. At first, 
six families arrived, then they were 
followed by others. Now there are 36 
families in one sector; another small 
community of 13 evangelical families, 
who wanted to stay together; and some 


~ Adolfo Flores, director of a coopera- 


tive just organized by the Nicara-_ 
guans near El Seda 


18 families scattered about, all from 
Potosi. 

When the president of the coopera- 
tive was called up to receive the land 
title from the Agrarian Reform In- 
stitute, ‘“He was sky high over receiv- 
ing some ground,” as one man put it. 
The land title means the cooperative 
now owns the land. Each member 
works a part of it and will be paid 
regular wages until the end of the 
harvest, when the profits will be 
divided among them. Some money is 
banked to buy farm equipment. The 
planting season will soon begin. 

The women still remember the 
terror when the shells first hit Potosi. 
They were playing with their children. 
Now the children still run and hide 
when a small plane flies over Chi- 
nandega, and the mothers shake with 
fear. They believe the planes must be 


~ flown by mercenaries, because they 


can’t understand why Nicaraguans 


the land title, including all the names of 
the owners. 

A new future lies ahead for these 
Nicaraguan displaced persons on the 
run from Potosi. Their story is typical 
of others on the move from Corinto, 
Potosi, Matagalpa, Zelaya, Rio San 
Juan, Cusmapa, Nueva Segovia, 
Madriz and Chinandega. 

They will not return, nor look back. 
They own some land now, all the more 
reason to build a new life and take up 
arms, if necessary, to defend it. 

The Missionary Sisters of Mercy 
have been in Chinandega for 18 years. 
Four years ago they decided to work 
among the poor campesinos. They 
pulled out of a middle-class school to do 
so. Their work is in health care, educa- 
tion and pastoral formation, and now 
among the campesinos displaced by the 
war. 

As one campesino told us, ‘‘We 
work shoulder to shoulder with the 


would kill their own people. sisters.’’ They are indeed a courageous 
Adolfo Flores, president of the co- group.0 
operative, called his council together to 
meet with us. He proudly read aloud 
NICARAGUA 


En Nicaragua, el padre Giese visito la provincia de Chinandega. Muchos de 
los guardias somocistas que vivian aqui antes son ahora parte de las fuerzas _ 
contrarrevolucionarias en Honduras que atacan a sus compatriotas. Los puertos 
de Potosi y Corinto han sufrido los peores ataques, causando el desplazamiento de 


100,000 nicaragtienses. 


El gobierno de Nicaragua ha dado prioridad a los desplazados en sus 
programas de reforma agraria, construccion de viviendas y salud publica. En 
Petacaltepe, por ejemplo, donde viven unos 500 desplazados cerca de El Viejo, los 
potosinos que huyeron en enero ya recibieron su titulo a tierras de la reforma 
agraria y organizaron una cooperative agricola para aprovecharlas mejor. Un 
comité nacional formado por el gobierno y las diferentes organizaciones 
religiosas.y humanitarias reine fondos para alimentos basicos, ropa y materiales 
para construccion para las familias desplazadas. 

Las organizaciones privadas contribuyen también con sus propios esfuerzos, 
como en el centro de bienestar social de las Hermanas Misioneras de la Merced de 
Berriz. Las hermanas dejaron su escuela secundaria en Managua hace cuatro 
anos y empezaron a entrenar parameédicos para atender la salud de la poblacacion 
rural de Chinandega. Hoy hay ocho clinicas en la zona y se esta constuyendo un 


nuevo hospital. 


This Nicaraguan dis- 
placed family is be- 
ginning a new life. They 
never expect to return 
again to Potosi 
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HONDURAS: workshops dispel despair, 
but the fear of relocation pervades 


TT rteen-vear-otp Jose is 
learning the time-honored skills of the 
shoemaker. Fifty-six-year-old Yolanda 
is Sewing dresses and pants for some of 
the younger children and 29-year-old 
Tiburcio is studying to become a 
carpenter. What makes this re- 
markable is that these three people are 
Salvadoran refugees living in camps in- 
side Honduras. 

The refugee experience is one 
which frequently leads to dependency, 
a sense of helplessness and despair. 
Thus, there is something uniquely in- 
spiring about a program which offers 
refugees an opportunity for greater 
dignity and self-reliance. The refugee 
workshops sponsored by Catholic Re- 
lief services in the camps at Colomon- 
cagua and San Antonio are just sucha 
program. 

The original inspiration for the 
workshops came from the refugees 
themselves, and stemmed from an im- 
mediate need for shoes and clothing 
and a desire to make productive use of 
their time. Most of the refugees who ar- 
rived at the camps had been forced to 
evacuate their homes and villages in El 
Salvador on short notice, leaving be- 
hind most of their possessions. Many 
narrowly escaped massacre at the 
hands of Salvadoran soldiers and under- 
went harrowing nighttime journeys to 


avoid attacks from planes and helicop- ; 


ters. As Yolanda described it, ‘‘the mil- 
itary would come in and take people 
away. It was impossible to live in this 
atmosphere of fear. We spent four days 


walking in the night. We had little chil- 


dren. . . many died from hunger and 
thirst . . . many more were 
malnourished.’’ Upon reaching the 
safety of the camps, the refugees, 
mostly women and children, had to 
start over from scratch. 

Pooling what resources they had at 
their disposal, a group of refugees be- 
gan making clothing. According to CRS 
volunteer Martha Thompson, ‘‘what. 
started off as one sewing machine and 
the refugees trying to respond to their 
own needs — just took off on a larger 
and larger scale.’’ Today the work- 
shops number 78 and the refugees make 
everything from shoes and hammocks 
to garden tools and kitchen utensils. 
There are 11 different types of 
workshops in all and each of the items 
manufactured is distributed among the 
refugees according to who has the 
greatest need. 

The rapid growth of the workshop 
_ program stems in part from the high- 
ly organized camp administrative 
structure. From the beginning, the ref- 
ugees have elected committees to - 
oversee various aspects of the camp’s 
day-to-day activities. There are com- 
mittees organized to prepare meals, to 
run day care centers, to oversee the lit- 
eracy program, to cultivate vegetable 
gardens and to coordinate the work- 
shops. How much the refugees have ac- 
complished seems remarkable when 
one considers that most of them come 
from simple farming backgrounds with 
little or no formal education. 


Some of the credit for the success 
of the workshops belongs to CRS refu- 
gee coordinator Peter Shiras, who saw 
the camps’ potential to become a model 
for refugees everywhere. He made sure 
that the refugees were provided with 
materials and instructors to expand 
their efforts. To date, CRS has chan- 
neled more than $265,000 into the work- 
shop program. 

For the refugees, the workshops 
serve a number of important functions. 
Apart from meeting their immediate 
needs for clothing, tools and various 
household items, the workshops also 
enable the refugees to make productive 
use of their time, avoiding the despair 
and loss of self-respect which accom- 
pany idleness. The refugees experience 
a sense of pride and purposefulness 
each time they make something to be 
shared with fellow refugees. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
refugees are learning skills which they 
can someday take back with them to El 
Salvador. As explained by Tiburcio, 
“the workshops are important because 
we can make all that we need and the 
children are learning things. Almost all 
of the young men are lene a trade 
in the workshops.”’ 

As of this reporter’s visit, one 


source of enon stilllooms over the as 


horizon: a plan to relocate the 1e refugees_ 
away wens border to Olanchito, — 
some 500 kilometers into the interior of 
Honduras. The relocation is supported 
by the United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees (UNHCR), which 
administers the camps, and the Hon- 
duran government. The move is 
adamantly opposed by the refugees, 
Honduran human rights groups and the 
Church. 

“The Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
refugees have already had to leave 
their countries of origin,’’ say the Hon- 


- duran bishops. “‘Now they are being re- 


quired to move once again.”’ In solidar- 
ity with the refugees and the Honduran 
bishops, the U.S. Catholic Conference 
has urged the Honduran government to 
reconsider its planned relocation of the 
refugees. 

A sign of the refugees’ own prog- 
ress and self-determination is the 
fervor with which they themselves are 
protesting the relocation. Refugee opposi- 
tion has taken the form of discussion 
meetings, protest signs posted through- 
out the camps, and public rallies to gain 
the support of international visitors. 

The controversial relocation is 
being pushed forward on the grounds 
that it is the UNHCR’s policy to move 
refugees away from the border regions 
“to provide security and protection for 
the refugees, and to prevent hostile ac- 
tivities by the refugees against the au- 
thorities of their country of origin.”’ 
The UNHCR also claims to be ‘‘con- 
cerned about the longer-term opportu- 
nities for economic self-sufficiency,”’ 
and they hope to return the refugees to 
a more traditional agrarian existence. 

The refugees oppose the relocation 
on practically the same grounds. They 
fear the move will actually reduce their 


sense of security by isolating them 
within a hostile country, near a mili- 
tary base and hundreds of miles away 
from the border. They also know that 
the relocation will bring an end to the 
organizational unity and the successful 
workshop program which they have 
painstakingly built up over the last four 
years. 

As one refugee leader summed it 
up, ‘‘the relocation will not bring us any 
benefits. They just want to use this 
area for a military base. There are 
many who will be unable to make the 
trip. We can’t go back to El Salvador 
because we would face repression. We 
are mostly defenseless women and chil- 
dren. . . only they can decide what will 
happen. They have power over us, but 
we have a power too. . . the power of 
God is on our side.”’ 

A further source of opposition 
comes from Honduran campesino 
groups in the Olanchito region which 
have been petitioning the Honduran 
government to follow through on its 


The above drawing, drawn by a ten-year-old Salvadoran, 


agrarian reform promises. Land dis- 
tribution has been at the root of much 
of Central America’s unrest. The for- 
mer Bishop of Olancho, Nicholas D. An- 
tonio O.F.M., now of the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans, was forced to leave Hon- 
duras a few years ago because of death 
threats stemming from his outspoken 
support of land reform. In an act of soli- 
darity, the refugees have stated their 
desire not to take land which rightfully 
belongs to their landless Honduran 
brothers. 

For now the future of the relocation 
proposal is uncertain. The refugees re- 
alize that their fate will depend largely 
on the success of their efforts to gain 
international support and recognition of 
their cause. In the meantime, the CRS 
sponsored workshop program will con- 
tinue to be a source of hope and dignity, 
offering the refugees the opportunity to 
learn skills, to meet their basic needs 
and to increase their self-reliance. 


— by Jim Ryan 


“This 1s how 
they burn the 
people, old 
people and 
children too. 
The planes 
bomb us and 
the soldiers kill 
pregnant 
women. They 
get the chil- 
dren with very 
sharp knives 
and also with 
bombs and 
guns. lam 10 
years old.”’ 


shows the horror of everyday existence in a land torn 


asunder by war 


A young Salvadoran refugee prac- 
tices leather tooling — a craft that will 
help him make a living (Photo by Jim 
Ryan) 


HONDURAS 

La idea para los talleres en los 
campamentos en Honduras surgio de 
los refugiados mismos. Necesitaban 
ropa, zapatos y otros articulos y 
querian hacer buen provecho de su 
tiempo lejos de sus hogares. 
Empezaron con sus propios recursos a 
hacer ropa, pero con ayuda de CRS, la 
idea crecio. Hoy hay 78 talleres en los 
dos campamentos de Colomoncagua y 
San Antonio. Carpinteria, zapateria, 
costura, hojalateria — no solo estan 
llenando sus necesidades actuales sino 
que estan aprendiendo oficios que les 
serviran bien cuando regresan a El 
Salvador. 

Por desgracia, toda la cuidadosa 
organizacion de los talleres esta 
amenazada ahora por el deseo del 
gobierno hondureno de mudar los 
campamentos mas-:lejos de la frontera 
a pesar de la oposicion de los 
refugiados. Mientras se tome una 
decision, los talleres seguiran 
ofreciéndoles una manera de mejorar 
sus propias vidas. 
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GUATEMALA: 
land of hope 
and violence 


I N many ways Guatemala is the for- 
gotten land of Central America. Its hu- 
man rights record is such that the Unit- 
ed States has withheld all military aid 
to the Guatemalan government since 
1977, and many people despair of ever 
seeing a return to normalcy in this 
small mountainous country. With no 
signs of change or U.S. military in- 
volvement to focus attention on it, little 
is printed about the plight of its primar- 
ily Indian peasantry in the United 
States press. 

Estimates of the number of dis- 
placed persons in Guatemala run as 
high as one million, of a total popu- 
lation of only seven and a half million. 
To these we must add the others af- 
fected by the violence — innumerable 
widows and orphans and those who, out 
of fear or because of obligatory service 
with army-organized civil defense pa- 
trols, are unable to leave their villages 
to work on the plantations on the coast 
as they normally would. Homes are 
often destroyed and crops burned, add- 
ing economic hardship to the emotional 
trauma experienced. 

International assistance agencies 
such as CRS therefore face a double 
challenge working in Guatemala: to 
meet the immediate needs of the dis- 
placed for shelter, food and health 
care, and to help them to move toward 
economic self-sufficiency once again. 
This challenge has become both more 
difficult and more urgent as many of 
the agencies that implement projects 
at the local level have been forced by 
the violence and sometimes by direct 
threats to their staff to abandon their 
activities. In many instances, the 
Church has stepped in to try to fill this 
void. Parish priests, sisters and the 
bishops of Guatemala are taking a 
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more active role in formulating and im- 
plementing programs to alleviate the 
suffering. 

An example of this is a project to 
assist widows in the department of El 
Quiche. Caritas, a local Catholic relief 
agency working with CRS, distributed 
roofing materials with the help of two 
Guatemalan sisters so that 100 
families could construct houses for 
themselves. They also trained 800 
widows in two towns to raise 
poultry and pigs, so that they could sup- 
port their families. At the time this 
project started, Catholic clergy had 
only recently been allowed to return to 
the area. The spirit of cooperation and 
mutual support fostered by Church 
workers is often perceived as a threat 
by the government, and they had been 
forced to leave El Quiché two years 
earlier. 

The story of a priest in 
Huehuetenango illustrates the dif- 
ficulties faced by the clergy in Guate- 
mala. A native of one of the many par- 
ishes he serves, this priest received 10 
personal death threats in one year at 
the height of the repression. Last year, 
he was accidentally shot at by a civil 
patrol member. Despite this, he stayed, 
witnessing eight major battles between 
the guerrillas and the nearby army 
base. Last year, he requested and re- 
ceived funds from CRS for roofing ma- 
terials to build housing for the dis- 
placed. He and his parishioners decided 
to use one-fourth of the materials re- 
ceived to build community centers that 
could be used as clinics, emergency 
shelters or food distribution points. As 
they explained, since there is not 
enough roofing for all the needy, it is 
better to build something that can bene- 
fit all. 
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Struck first by the earthquake of 
1976, the economy of Chimaltenango 
has been shattered again by the con- 
flicts between the army and the guer- 
rillas over the last few years. Fleeing 
from the violence in the surrounding re- 
gion, many people, including hundreds 
of widows with their children, have 
come to the town of San José Poaquil. 
In order to provide them with both food 
and employment, a project has been or- 
ganized by a missionary sister to raise 
vegetables, pigs and chickens, on land 
donated by the town. Part of the food 
produced will be sold at low cost to the 
widows in the community. The rest will 
be sold in the market, with the pro- 
ceeds going toward the continuation of 


_ the farm, which is expected to be self- 


supporting after receiving initial seed 
capital of $11,000 from CRS. 
Sometimes the violence subsides. 
When that happens, the people make 
good use of their relative freedom of 
movement. In Santa Rita Xeabaj, for 
example, the villagers recently built a 
potable water system. CRS water proj- 
ects administrator Ray Victurine, just 
back from the celebration of the sys- 
tem’s inauguration, was overwhelmed 
by the enthusiasm shown by the towns- 
people. Even before the construction 
materials had been ordered, 130 men 
had dug over seven miles of ditches to 
lay the pipes in. Enrique, a villager who 
has worked on water projects in other 
towns, drew up the plans for Santa 
Rita’s system and went over them with 
Ray. Within three months of getting 
funding from CRS for the materials 
they could not provide themselves, San- 
ta Rita had running water in all 126 
homes and the school, saving the wom- 
en several trips a day to their water 
source a mile and a half away and 
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Local cooperation 
helped bring pure 
running water to re- 
mote Guatemalan 
villages (Photo by 
Ray Victurine) 


promising better health for all 900 resi- 
dents through cleaner water. The vil- 
lage Water Committee will colleet 10 
cents a month from each family for the 
system’s maintenance, and Enrique 
will teach some of the men to make 
necessary repairs and to add new taps 
as new homes are built. If all goes well, 
pipes will be run to another village next 
year to serve 26 more families. 
Through projects like these, CRS 
tries to give people the tools to help 
themselves at the same time that it 
tries to fulfill their most urgent needs. 


— by Cate Carroll 


GUATEMALA 

En Guatemala agencias 
humanitarias internacionales como 
CRS tienen que responder a las 
necesidades inmediatas de los 
desplazados al mismo tiempo que les 
ayudan a recobrar su independencia 
economica. Por ejemplo, dos monjas 
guatemaltecas trabajando con Caritas 
en El Quiché consiguieron laminas 
para techar nuevas caSas para 
desplazados y empezaron a ensenar a 
800 viudas a criar pollos y puercos. Un 
sacerdote en Huehuetenango, a pesar 
de ser amenazado con la muerte varias 
veces, también ayudo a los desplazados 
a conseguir materiales de 
construccion. Una huerta comunitaria 
organizada por una misionera en 
Chimaltenango contribuira a mejorar 
la dieta de viudas y huérfanos y dara 
empleo a varios hombres, Y en el 
pueblo de Santa Rita Xeabaj, en 
Huehuetenango, un nuevo sistema de 
agua potable, planificado y construido 
por el pueblo mismo, mejorara la salud 
de los residentes. 
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